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jamin Harrison, later president of the United
States, joined the firm. From 1863 to 1877 Por-
ter gave his undivided attention to law. The large
clientele that was built up by his firm enabled
him to amass a comfortable fortune. In 1878,
President Hayes, at the suggestion of John Sher-
man, appointed him first comptroller of the treas-
ury. As comptroller, he settled numerous claims
against the government, many of which grew out
of the Civil War. He resigned in 1880, after he
had been nominated as governor of Indiana.
Nominated against his will in order to carry the
important October election in a doubtful state, he
brought to bear all his great political skill and
charm. The campaign of 1880 was one of the
most intense and memorable in the state. The
Republicans, well financed by local and eastern
contributions and led by Porter and Harrison,
won. On Jan. 5, 1881, he was married to his sec-
ond wife, Cornelia Stone, in New York City. As
governor, from 1881 to 1885, he did much to
make possible the drainage of 800,000 acres of
swamp land in the state, and he improved the
administration of state institutions.

In 1888, as dclegate-at-large to the Republican
National Convention at Chicago, he made the
leading speech nominating his former partner,
Benjamin Harrison, for president. On Mar. 13,
1889, he was appointed minister to Italy. Resi-
dence in Rome appealed to him, for he loved clas-
sical literature and art. His natural tact, cul-
ture, and geniality enabled him to fill his position
successfully. He assisted in the delicate nego-
tiations that followed the killing of several Ital-
ians during the Mafia riots in New Orleans in
1891, though the major principles maintained by
the United States were determined in Washing-
ton by Harrison and Elaine. Fortunately, before
this incident occurred he had applied to the de-
partment of state for his annual leave, and by
granting it and extending it until the question
was settled, the department avoided the necessity
of recalling him, when the Italian government
recalled Baron Fava. After his return home he
devoted the remainder of his life to the gathering
of material and writing a history of Indiana. He
died in Indianapolis*

[Diaries and papers in the Ind, State Lib., Indian-
apolis, and in the possession of his grand-daughters,
Mrs. Frank R. Jelleff, Washington, D. C, and Mrs.
Gordon Varney, Bradenton, Fla,; Benjamin Harrison
Papers in Lib. of Cong.; C. W. Taylor, Biog. Sketches
. . . of the Bench and Bar of Ind. (1895); G. I. Reed,
Encyc* ofBiog. of Ind.f vol. II (1899); T. C. Rose, The
Tousey family in America (1916); Indianapolis News,
May 3, 1897; Indianapolis Jour., May 4, 1897,]
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PORTER, ALEXANDER (June 24, 1785-
Jan, 13,1844), jurist, senator, and sugar planter,

Porter

was born in County Donegal, Ireland. His pa-
ternal grandparent, after whom he was named,
owned a farm and operated a flax-scutching mill
near Ballindrait. James Porter, his father, re-
ceived a classical education at Glasgow, entered
the Presbyterian ministry, and supplemented his
professional income by farming. His satire, Billy
Bluff and Squire Firebrand (Belfast, 1796),
popularized his name in Ulster, but his lectures
upon chemistry and natural philosophy in that
province excited suspicion in England that he had
also a political mission. Though not affiliated
with the United Irishmen it was believed that he
was an emissary of that organization during the
rebellion of 1798, and in spite of his advocacy of
only constitutional means of redress, he was
court-martialed and executed. His widow, Anna
Knox, and seven children survived. In 1801 the
two sons, Alexander and James, accompanied
their uncle, Alexander Porter, to Nashville,
Tenn. There the elder Porter established him-
self as a merchant and young Alexander worked
in his store, studied law, was admitted to the bar
in 1807, and practised his profession three years.
Desiring more rapid progress he emigrated in
1809 to the Attakapas region of the Territory of
Orleans where he immediately gained the con-
fidence of the French inhabitants. In the con-
stitutional convention of 1811-12 his Irish
ancestry and wit enabled him to reconcile conflict-
ing American and French elements. He served
in the lower branch of the state legislature, 1816-
18, and as associate justice of the Louisiana su-
preme court, 1821-33. His research in Spanish
law and the establishment of the Law Merchant
of England were important contributions to Lou-
isiana jurisprudence; his decisions in private in-
ternational law were of broader significance (W.
W. Howe, "Alexander Porter/' in Columbia Law
Review, April 1906, 237-43).

On Dec. 13, 1833, Porter was elected to fill an
unexpired term in the United States Senate.
Though an active Whig he was not a rigid par-
tisan and often worked harmoniously with West-
ern Democrats. He championed the United
States Bank and ascribed all economic and finan-
cial woes to the veto of the recharter bill and the
removal of the deposits. His ablest speech in the
Senate was a reply to Benton on the Expunging
Resolution. Porter also labored for a reorganized
circuit court system that would serve the West
more efficiently, sought better mail service be-
tween New Orleans and the East, and advocated
improved frontier defense. Although his term
would not expire until Mar. 4, 1837, ill health
caused him to resign his senatorship in the previ-
ous January. A decade earlier he had purchased
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